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Turki," until Turki died of the influenza which wasted the
manhood of Arabia, as it did elsewhere, in 1918 and 1919.
A posthumous son is always named after his father, and so a
boy may for example be called Muhammad ibn Muhammad.
Undutiful children are seldom heard of in Arabia, al-
though in many ways respect greatly beyond that in fashion
in Europe is expected. Not only do sons seldom sit in the
presence of their father, but even if smoking were permitted
in Nejd they would not smoke before him.

The King's own harem, or women's quarter, is very large.
Each of the four wives has her own extensive quarters, and
there are sitting-rooms as large as those in the public part
of the Palace. The rooms in the new Shamsiya or Murabba
Palace are built round a vast oblong courtyard in the middle
of which I was astonished to see what looked remarkably
like a London lamp-post. The upper floor was colonnaded,
the whole structure supported by quite innumerable columns
all washed in lime to the whiteness of sugar icing, dazzling
even in moonlight. At the side of the Palace was a separate
house for the famous "Umm Mansour," the Caucasian
favourite wife, where since her death her son lives. On
the lower floor are vast kitchens with cooking-pots of every
size up to one large enough to take a baby camel. As about
eight hundred people sleep in the Palace every night the
Queens and their chamberlains have much to organize and
consider. It is said that a man's weight of almond-paste is
eaten every night by the women and their Negresses.

I need not dilate upon the advantages and disadvantages
of the Arab system, for it must be obvious that with four
wives one has four more chances of finding the attributes
required in a wife, and at least variety, although more
expense* The wives divide their duties, and there is re-
markably little trouble in the harem, probably owing to the
facility with which divorce is arranged. On the other hand,
a divorced wife is well arranged for and, except that she
has lost her husband, has nothing much of which to com-
plain. Whatever may have been the case in old Turkey,
there seems litde to disturb the humane conscience in the